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POR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 
[The following Essay having been adjudged wor- 
thy of the first Premium, by the gentlemen to whom 
were submitted the several pieces of composition 
referred to in our last, we conceive no apology nec- 
essary for laying the whole before our readers, to the 
exclusion of other matter. The second Premium 
has been awarded to Historia, of Pawtucket, the au- 
thor of “* Gratitude,” a Tale. We shall commence 
its publication in our next. ] 


Sqvasu-Green, March 9, 1826. 
Master Eaton W. Mazxcy, 

I submit, for thy inspection, a manuscript, re- 
ceived by a late arrival, from a correspondent in Lon- 
don. He hath the presumption to say it is a chapter 
from ‘ Kennethwaite,” the forthcoming Novel of 
the Great Unknown—but Shakespeare sayeth that 
all men live by seeming. 

Obsequiously, 
GILES GOSLING. 


KENNETHW AITE. 


CHAPTER X. 


What !—canst thou say all this, and never blush? 
Ay, like a black dog, as the saying is. 

Luc. Art thou not sorry for these heinous deeds? 

Aar. Ay—that [had not done a thousand more: 

Even now I curse the day ; and yet IT think 

Few come within the compass of my curse, 

Wherein I did not some notorious ill. 


Goth. 
Aar. 


Pray. 


When Goosegreen had deposited his charge in 
safety, and left the lady in'the green mantle, to her 
repose, he silently quitted the chamber, unperceiv- 
ed, as he thought, by any other eye, and made the 
best ofhis way tokis ownroom. As he passed along 
the gallery, he perceived, through the tow arched 
windows of the antiquated mansion, that the storm 
had subsided ; the moon had risen, and the fleecy 
clouds, as if, in obedience to her commands, were 
fast dispersing, or vanishing into the clear air, that 
she might reign, in undisturbed possession, for the 
night ; he hastened his step, being not without a fear 


that his long absence might occasion a suspicion rel- 
ative to the object of his visit to the western gallery 
ofthe inn. The adventure in which he found him- 
self rather unwittingly engaged, was one of those 
few upon which, during some thirty years of matri- 
monial strife, he had ventured without the cognition 
of his more prudent dame. ‘The discovery of a se- 
| cret transaction, upon which she had not been con- 
sulted, was ever a sufficient cause, in itself, to insure 
la breach of the peace ; those who practice that cer- 
tain off-hand method of deciding disputes and cor- 
recting abuses, confined, we believe, in general, to 
the nether class, may conceive the usual result.— 
Dame Goosegreen, indeed, not only considered that 
ull offences demanded summary punishment, but, 
moreover,that the injured party hath good right to fill 
the office of judge, and jury, and even to execute the 
sentence of the law, at discretion, in propria persona— 
to tell the truth, we fear we may not be excused as 
faithful historians from confessing that even’ among 
the most favored inmates of the hall of the worthy 
publican, there were many uncharitable enough to 
say, as we have before remarked, that although 
Goosegreen * had a white horse on his sign, he had 
a grey mure in his house.” ‘To all such insinuations, 
however, we say nothing; it is sufficient that the 
keen eye and lengthened proboscis of the wary dame, 
had, in many instances, made known the extreme dif- 
ficulty of venturing solus on enterprizes that demand- 
ed secrecy. The perpetual ill luck attending his at- 
tempts would have deterred men of stronger nerve 
from such engagements ; but habit, (and who can es- 
cape its dominion ?) was of that nature in Goose- 
green, that he rarely escaped one difficulty without 
rushing into another. Fortune, indeed, seemed to 
take a delight, not unnatural to her sex, in sporting 
with his predominant propensities ; forever coquet- 
ting but to deceive—alluring with the prospect of 
reward—presenting the cup to his lips, but dashing 
it to the ground, so that he might be said to resem- 
ble the fierce little bantam, stuck on a pivot at the 
top of his own mansion, actuated by every breath of 
wind, and veering, alternately, to each point of the 
compass. An apology might be offered, that, in 
the present instance, he was uninfluenced by any of 
those feelings which sometimes alloy a benevolent ac- 
tion, being governed, in fact, by the purest motives 
of humanity, without hope or expectation of reward. 
But these motives, he well knew, were too much at 
variance with the principle which predominated over 
all others in the mind of his thriving dame ; he there- 
fore easily reasoned himself into the conviction, that 
secrecy was indispensable as a necessary and only 
means of giving effectual exercise to the best feel- 
ings of his heart, Determined by these considera- 
tions, and revolving in his mind the course he should 
adopt, as he passed along, it was not without alarm, 
that, on turning a corner of the gallery, he distinct- 
ly heard the sound of a footstep behind him, and fan- 











cied he perceived the moving of a shadow on the | 


distant wall; the moon, apparently reflecting on 
some concealed object, throwing its shade on the op- 
posite wainscoat ; unable, at the moment, to decide 
whether it was the effect of imagination or not, he 
quickened his pace, and gave, almost unconsciously, 
another glance along the gallery ; the shadow was ~ 
missing : in a state of mind, not easily described, he 
hastily entered his own apartment and locked the 
door. 

While indulging, liberally, in severe reproaches 
on himself for his want of caution, he perceived that 
the lamp was removed from the recess in which he 
had placed it, and was now shedding its dim rays 
from the mantel-piece. On looking around he dis- 
covered other evident marks of the chamber’s having 
been occupicd in his absence ; it occurred to him, 
also, that he had found the door unlocked, which he 
was confident of having secured ; being therefore 
certain that he was betrayed, he was rushing to the 
gallery, when he heard somé one at Yhe door at- 
tempting, gently, to lift the latch—this was succeed- 
ed by a low tap ; at the next moment the voice of 
Winnybrane was heard on the out-side. 

“Master Goosegrecn—master 
God’s name——” 

“ Knave, (said his master, unlocking the door and 
casting a suspicious glance at Winnybrane, as he en- 
tered,) was it thy footsetep in the gallery ? Within 
these few hours I wot thy sagacity has been employ- 
ed in certain matters, which I warn thee, for thine 
own interest, to avoid.” 

‘*I promise you, my master, (returned the other,) 
that I seek no benefits ; and by my faith, were [ to 
account mine own true interests, as your worship say- 
eth, I had not endured a situation where rewards for 
services seem more like punishment for crimes. My 
mistress hath despatched me a second time for your 
worship ; and I would not, for fifty good pounds, 
that you should be missing at this time. To return 
again without your worship would subject me to a 
discipline of my mistress, which no apology of 
mine, for your worship’s absence, would save me ; 
she hath a peculiar taste, as you know,” ; 

“She hatha good taste, in certain matters, as 
thou sayest, (said Goosegreen,) but J see not to what 
end this may be questioned,” 

“Sir, { say a peculiar taste ; not a good taste; @ 
taste at least not to my liking; she dealeth but in 
two colors, black and blue—colors for which I have 
no pen shan ; and then, sir, there is a distinction—no 
man objects to receive rewards for his own services. 
God knows, and your worship, too, for that matter, 
that J don’t refuse it ; but my mistress hath such a pe- 
culiar delight in those colors, that I am fain to receive 
the penalty for other’s misdemeanors, as if a body 
could bear such things. She hath a practised hand, 
as your worship knows.” 

“Thou art a knave, for thy allusion, (returned the 
landlord, smiling.) God wot that my worthy dame 
wieldeth another weapon with much more effect in 


Goosegreen—a 
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her contests with me, but she should not heur thee | becatse, in despite of hig catition, Winrybrane had | personage, were thé plain habits and dark visages of 


prate in this mayncr of her parts; there might be a | 
less difficult matter than to secure thee from her re- | 


sontment.” 


‘* By my troth, I believe the truth was never spok- 
Experience is the only true 
preceptor ; therefore, as I said before, I like not 
those twe colors ; but, under favor, my master, there 


cu with more sincerity. 


s & certain jewel, called discretion.” 

‘* Winnybrane, (said Goosegreen,) thou hast dwelt 
in tle cities, as they call it—canst thou give a short 
description of the properties of that same word ”” 

“Why, God forbid, sir, that I should have the 
pleasure of teaching you the true English ; but, as 
your worship said, I have been to the schools. In 
the first place, then, discretion teacheth a man not 
to marry a shrew, as he valueth a cool house and a 
whole skin ; it teacheth a man to govern himself, and 
to be master over his own household ; it teacheth a 
man prudence, and to avoid doing things by moon- 
light; it teacheth a man to hear reason and not to give 
blows ; and, above all, it teacheth a man, possessing 
none of that peculiar taste, in colors, as aforesaid, who 
hath a termagant for a help-mate, to avoid bringing 
distressed damsels into his house for secret purposes.” 

Winnybrane paused ; Goosegreen cast an enquir. 
ing eye at the countenance ofhis servant, who, with 
a smile of meaning, appeared scanning his master, as 
if to observe the effect of this allusion. 

Winnybrane, it was evident, was master of his se- 
cret. .He had been recommended to Goosegreen as 
a trusty servant ; one who would be faithful and apt 
in such sort of service as generally appertains to the 
duties of a servant in an establishment of this nature. 
He had scarcely been engaged ere Goosegreen dis- 
covered that he possessed much of that e«traordina- 
ry genius, which frequently prompts its possessor to 
avoid the common and more certain road to fortune 
or fame, and to strike into those by-paths of uncer- 
tainty and speculation, which, if they do not termi- 
nate in ruin, very rarely produce substantial and use- 
ful citizens. He was active and vigilant in the dis- 
charge of his duties, to which it was evident he had 
not been accustomed, and for which it was equally 
evident that education had not designed him. There 
was something attached to his manners and habits 
allied to mystery ; shrewd and sagacious, he exhibit- 
ited an appearance of cunning, which caused an in- 
voluntary distrust, and left it doubtful, on the mind 
of the observer, that he was worthy of implicit confi- 
dence. He possessed a singular mixture of opposite 
qualities, mingled together in such proper consist- 
ence, that it was difficult, if not impossible, to de- 
fine his predominant propensities—whether to do 
evil, or to do good, prevailed, however, his present 
master had heretofore hesitated to employ him in 
matters that required a perfect reliance on his integ- 
rity. This sketch of the character of Winnybrane, 
we have found it necessary, for present purposes, to 
open to the view of the reader, as he bears no unim- 
portant part in the future events of this history. 

Goosegreen had sufficient tact to perceive’ that 
these qualities in Winnybrane would be of material 
service to him ; he indulged him in liberties which 
he allowed to no other of his household, partly for 
his ready w't and companionable habits, and partly 





possessed himself of certain occasional secrets, which ! 
it is not our province to invade, and which, as the | 
reader may have perceived, would be attended with 

serious consequences, if divulged. Goosegreen there- | 
fore kept him near his person, cherished and fed him, | 
with much the same sort of feeling that a man pos- | 
sesses for a vicious mastiff, who is of service in his | 
grounds, but whom he would avoid creating an ene- | 
my. For these reasons he considered it prudent to | 
pass over the allusion, above mentioned, and leave, 
for some future contingency, the propriety of mak- | 
ing aconfidant of Winnybrane, or not, as circumstan- | 
ces might require—throwing a sharp glance, howey- | 


er, at the speaker, as if in reprouf for his imperti- 
nence, he replied : 

** But, knave, doth not this same discretion teach 
servants that it is dangerous to interfere in their mas- 
ters’ secret affairs ?” 

“Under favor, sir, (rejoined Winnybrane,) I did | 
but reply to your query ; your worship knows that a 
servant hath naught to do with discretion, except it 
be in the service of his master, and God forbid that 
[ should have discretion to pry into your worship’s 
secret affairs, except for the purpose of keeping oth- 
er servants from doing the same.” 

“ Thou art either knave or simpleton, (replied his 
master,) but 1 think thou hast been faithful over few 
things, as the good book sayeth; keep, therefore, 
thy suspicions to thyself, and tongue between thy 
teeth, as an unruly member, and peradventure I may 
make thee master over many more ; but what wert 
thou saying of my dame’s message ?” 

They proceeded together to the lower hall, where 
the object of this haste was made quite apparent ; 
the outer door was thrown open, and the court-vard 
exhibited that bustle and confusion which naturally 
attends the arrival of a stranger of distinction at an 
inn. The carriage was turning off, and his attend- 
ants dismounting, as Goosegreen advanced to receive 
his guest. 

The principal and most prominent personage in 
this group, and the one who appeared to attract the 
undivided attenticn of the train, was a man, appa- 
rently about the middle age, and of somewhat com- 
manding stature ; his limbs were strong and muscu- 
lar, wearing the appearance of having been accus- 
tomed to hardships and fatigue ; his large black eyes, 
stunk toan uncommon depth in his head, were cov- 
ered, in a great degree, by thick bushy brows, and 
the curled mustachios that quivcred on his upper lip 
when he spoke gave him an appearance of ferocity, 
while the general cast of his features were such as 
not to be at variance with this impression ; he wore 
a velvet bonnet, in the style of a man of rank—loop- 
ed on the side with a gold button, and covered with 
a redundancy of black plumes, which nearly shaded 
his whole visage. As he entered the lower hall, his 
large dark mantle, which was thrown over his ath- 
letic frame, carelessly fell back, and displayed a vest- 
ment and under dress of scarlet cloth, embroidered 
with the laurel leaf, in gold ; a broad girdle, richly 
inlaid with the same precious material, encircled his 
waist, to which was suspended, a rapier, of costly 
materials and of exquisite workmanship. Contrast- 





ed with the martial and chivalrous appearance of this 


his attendants, who moved to and fro like the Monks 
of La Trappe, having no communication with their 
principal but by’signs. The more than servile sub- 
mission with which his silent commands were obey- 
ed, taken in connexion with the air of importance, 
and affectation of dignity, observable in his deport- 
ment, so inconsistent with the habitual exercise of 
superiority, or with one who had been accustomed to 
receive homage, would not have escaped an accu- 
rate observer of character, and probably have sug- 
gested a doubt asto his claim to that which he as- 
sumed. But Goosegreen, who only regarded the 
surface of things, was easily led to give credit to ap- 
pearances, which were, moreover, corroborated by 
Winnybrane, who, taking him aside, whispered in 
his ear, that the stranger was no less than the heir 
apparent of the three realms, travelling incognito, 
for special purpose ; that he had frequently seen the 
Prince, whose desire it was, on such occasions, not 
to be known—but that his highness loved good cheer 
as well as any other man. 

This communication was forthwith made to dame 
Goosegreen as a secret of vast importance. An inti- 
mation of the quality of their guest, therefore, soon 
made its way among the household, and great diffi- 
culty was found in restraining the excesses of his at- 
tendants. They also affected, in turn, « superiority, 
demanding that certain service, which those who 
are inthe habit of servilely rendering their superiors 
generally claim of others when opportunity presents 
itself. Goosegreen himself was scarce capable of 
doing that violence to his feelings which the emer- 
gency required ; he appeared and looked as if the 
ovcasion demanded the active exercise of all his en- 
ergies. <A ray of glory seemed, in his view, to sur- 
round the old weather-beaten mansion, which had 
never been accustomed to sueh high honors; and 
notwithstanding the intimation, on the part cf the 
stranger, toremain unknown, he was ushered with 
ccremony into the best room the Inn afforded, and 
treated with that distinction which the lower orders 
in this country generally observe towards their supe- 
riors. It is true that nodirect allusion was made to 
the Prince’s actual title, although, as Goosegreen af- 
terwards remembered, that ‘‘ your highness” was 
many times on his tongue, and once, he believed, es- 
caped his lips, at which he asserted, on his veracity, 
that his highness gave him a most expressive smile. 
Indeed, notwithstanding the habitual gloom which 
overcast his countenance, it was seen more than once 
to relax into a smile, apparently in despite of a better 
resolution, at the marked and silent deference with 
which he was approached by the household, and the 
almost ludicrous veneration exhibited by Goose- 
green. But he avoided. all verbal communication 
with any one, except a favorite attendant, through 
whom he issued his orders ; and, at length, wrapped 
himself in his cloak, and desired to be abstracted 
from all observance ; yet was he seen to regard those 
who entered with a quick and anxious eye, appear- 
ing restless and agitated, and exhibiting the exterior 
ofa man who labored under strong mental feelings, 
which he was desirous of concealing from observa- 
tion. In this, however, he did not succeed ; there 
was one individual present, under whose scrutiniz- 
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ing gaze he seemed disturbed. As the features of 
the stranger were accidentally exposed to the light, 
enough had been seen to arouse the suspicions of 
this observer, who determined to keep close and si- 
lent watch upon his movements ; he was no longer 
in doubt respecting the character and quality of the 
lady in the western gallery, nor of the object of the 
visit of the stranger, since the disguise in which he 
appeared had so effectually deceived him. It was 
but for a moment, however, and duty, inclination and 
gratitude, all conspired to urge him to prevent, if 
possible, his designs being carried into execution.— 
He had sufficient reason for withholding, at present, 
his suspicions from Goosegreen, whom he believed 
too faithful, notwithstanding his simplicity, to betray 
his trust ; he concluded he would not undeceive him 
respecting the character of his guest, as from the 
marked uneasiness with which he avoided his gaze, 
he even conjectured the possibility that the fear of a 
premature discovery might occasion an abandonment 
of the enterprize which he was confidant had intro- 
duced the stranger and his followers to the Inn at 
the present late hour of the night. Winnybrane, for 
it was he to whom we have referred, observed, with 
interest, the effect of his presence on the guest, well 
knowing that the sight of himself, of all others, would 
be the least grateful, as it was least expected ; he 
therefore sought an opportunity to speak with him ; 
but he avoided a communication by attaching to his 
person his favorite attendant, to whom he signified 
his desire of being left undisturbed and alone. 

The hour of midnight was now approaching, and 
nearly all the inmates of the mansion had retired to 
rest; the solemn stillness that reigned without, scarce 
afforded a contrast with the gloom that pervaded 
within. Winnybrane silently unbarred the outer 
door of the Inn, and proeéeded 10 the paved court, 
in order to observe if any suspicious movements 
were in preparation. The silence of death prevail- 
ed; the carriage of the stranger was missing, and no 
where to be found ; he proceeded from thence to 
the stables, and there was equally disappointed in 
discovering naught but his own favourite steed; in 
short no vestige or traces were visible of the equip- 
age or retinue which had errived scarce an hour be- 
fore. A sudden suspicion flashed across his mind ; 
he rushed through the court, alarmed at the sound 
of his own footsteps ; darted out of the wicket at the 
entrance gate, and proceeded, under the shade of 
thick foliage that lined the way for some distance, to 
the top of the hill. 

The eye, from this eminence, could comprehend a 
circumference of several miles, catching, at intervals, 
the different windings of the road which bore no 
slight resemblance to the serpentine meanderings of 
the vast inland sea below, from which the district de- 
rives its name, and which, in the distance, was seen 
to expand its broad and ample surface to the mild 
rays of the moon, giving it: the luminous appearance 
of a sheet of fire. Winnybrane cast an anxious eye 
in every direction, and bent a listening ear to catch, 
if possible, a sound that might corroborate his sus- 
picions—but in vain ; the distant lowing of the herd, 
and the remote, faint echo of the faithful guardian of 
the night, were all'that interposed to disturb the har- 
mony of silence that prevailed around. He then rro- 








ceeded through the adjoining grove to the borders 
of the lake. Here the soft breezes of summer seem- 
ed suspended, as if the slightes: breath would inter- 
rupt the fascination of the scene ; the moon silently 
and unconsciously pursued her way inthe heavens, 
and while her gentle beams played o’er the smooth 
surface of the waters beneath, gave still a pale mel- 
ancholy tinge to the green mantle ofthe lawn. The 
description of this scene bears so close a resemblance, 
in our imagination, to the delicious vale in which we 
were wont to pass our younger days, that we would 
fain pause and indulge in a reminigcenge of those 
hours, when, in the hilarity of youth, we revelled 
in dreams, which the experience of age has pro- 
nounced to us delusive, false and hollow. It is, in- 
deed, the peculiar province of youth, to pass, unheed- 
ed, the present moment, and to look to the future 
for its enjoyment ; and we know not that we then re- 
garded, with more than ordinary interest, a scene, 
which now, from past associations, appears to real- 
ise, to us, all that the devoted heathen anticipates in 
his Elysian fields. 

Winnybrane returned with all speed to the Inn; 
on arriving at the entrance of the outer court, he dis- 
covered two persons, closely muffled in dark riding 
habits, emerge from the porch in the left wing, en- 
gaged in deep discourse ; they advanced slowly 
towards the wicket, at which stood a horse, ready 
caparisoned ; their conversation seemed to him 
scarce raised above the breath. Retiring back into 
the shade, he concealed himself behind a projection 
of the wall, that they might pass him, unobserved. 
As they advanced, he recognized the countenance 
of the principal and favorite attendant of the stran- 
ger within ; he appeared to be rebuking his compan- 
ion for a delay in accomplishing some object : Win- 
nybrane distinguished, with difficulty, the words— 

* But haste thee to horse, nevertheless, for thou 
arta sluggish knave, and I would not that Ken- 
nethwaite should know of thy default.” 

“ By my faith, (said the other,) Lhave not quit 
stirrup these five good hours; my roan tit broke down 
at the Elms, and I exchanged a relay at dame Hali- 
domes ; but the devil a sure foot have I seen since 
eleven.” 

**T credit thee, in faith, honest Bradbourne, (said 
the first, laughing,) the worthy dame keepeth a 
stoup that hath tript the heels of many a wiser man, 
and I warrant me thou hast been oft relieved at her 
board.” 

** On my conscience, master Maxwell, (replied he 
who was called Bradbourne,) I believe thou art in 
the right; mistress Halidome keepeth a sort of 
bourne, whence few travellers return, in sobero, as 
they say ; but who may be this Kennethwaite, that 
our master has thrust upon us to command this en- 
terprize.” 

“ One, thou mayest be assured, that will die in the 
stirrup ; but question me no questions, as the maxim 
runs ; hie thee to horse, and be not out of reach o’ 
the signal ; and hark ye, hold me remembered to 
John, of Rochdale, and say, that 1 look for his scrvice 
to-morrow, at the two Elms, as he wots.” 





his mouth to the ear of the other, and whispered 
something, which Winnybrane, who considered this 
caution.as rather unaccountable, was unable to hear, 
then turning round, as the stranger rode rapidly off, 
he darted his eye towards the place where Winny- 
brane stood concealed. It rested but for a moment, 
then assuming a vacant character, as if unconscious of 
observation, glanced off in a direction towards his 
companion, up the road, who was soon out of sight. 
He then closed the wicket, and passed slowly up the 
court. Winnybrane left his place of concealment, 
and observed, through a crevice in the wall, that 
Maxwell, on his arriving: at the principal entrance, 
remained some minutes under the porch, looking up 
and down the road, when, suddenly turning towards 
the left angle of the building, he disappeared from 
his view. . 

The vague and indefinite conversation which Win- 
nybrane had just overheard, added to his perplexity, 
instead of relieving his suspense ; he was unable to 
collect further, than that there was something in ag- 
itation, the nature of which he could form no opinion. 
The notice of a meeting, on the morrow, at the Elms, 
appeared to him to have little connection with an en- 
terprise, which, if his suspicions were just, would 
scarce brook a delay of a few hours. The gaicty of 
manner, and apparent unconcern exhibited by Max- 
well, seemed also to be at variance with the habit ofa 
man engaged in an affair of immediate interest. In 
great anxiety of mind, however, he proceeded to the 
front entrance of the mansion, which he found barred 
against him ;_he then endeavored to gain admission 
at the eastern wing, the door of which he also found 
locked. It now occurred to him that it was the 
custom to close for the night at twelve, and to per- 
mit no ingress or egress after that hour, except in 
special emergence. 

This was one of those wholesome regulations which 
the wise mistress of the establishment had ordained 
for the preservation of the better health, not to say 
morals of her household; if any one transgressed these 
rules, and remained abroad after that hour, he was 
fain to take up his abode, forthe remainder of the 
night, in the stables. The good dame was shrewd- 
ly suspected of having a jealous eye to her immedi- 
ate interest, in such matters ; nay, there went forth 
a report that Goosegreen himself was obliged to sub- 
mit to this alternative, and that, too, in the severe 
night of a northern winter, she being a great stickler 
for summary punishment, as aforesaid. 

Winnybrane, to whom, on any ordinary occasion, 
this wquid have been mere pastime, now felt the full 
force of his situation. His first impulse, nay, the 
more than life which he o-ved to the Lady Alexina, 
would have prompted him to alarm the house, and 
warn her of the perils that surrounded her; but he 
had sufficient prudence to perceive that he might 
endanger her safety by the means taken to secure it. 
The house was surrounded and occupied by the 
armed emissaries of the stranger, but they could not 
penctrate the place of her concealment, without open 
violence, which would scarce be hazatded at this 
juncture ; and the landlord, to whom she had been 


They had now arrived at the gate, and the person | confided, would not abandon or deliver up his charge. 
who had received these orders mounted his horse. — In short, not being able to conceive how, in the 


The attendant, whom we sfall call Maxwell, placed ' course of events, iis fears could be realized, without 
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an alarm, he sought « convenent situation in the | the lower gate was raised from its hinges, and acar ! wound up the road—for Winnybrane bad sunk into 
buildings, whence he could command a full view of | riage and four drove rapidly up the pavement, at- | insensibility. 


the court, wrapped himseli in his loose coat, and en- 
deavored to compose himself to rest. 

But in vain he essayed to sleep ; in vainhe strove 
to banish from his view the lowering visage and dark 
ruffianly mein of the stranger ; the atrocious crime, 
which woukl have branded him with public infamy, 
and which was unknown to all but Winnybrane, too 
easily accounted for the industry with which he avoid- 
ed his gaze, and the anxiety he exhibited to escape 
observation. The spirit of this individual, however, 
was too well understood to cause 2 doubt, for a mo- 
ment, that the affair in which he was engaged was of 
a desperate character, and would be sustained, at ev- 
cry hazard. Remarkable for the absence of all those 
qualities connected with the milder virtues ; conspic- 
uous for his barbarity and cruelty to an extent un- 
known to the frailties of nature, he appeared, like 
his great prototype, the Prince of Darkness, to pos- 
sess no attribute but those which prompted perpetu- 
al war upon mankind. ‘he sole remaining hope of 
Winnybrane was, that he had not misconceived the 
true import of the few words he had overheard in the 
court yard ; and yet, upon reflection, where was the 
loup on which he could hang a reasonable doubt ? 
Was not he present, over whom, power seemed to 
have no domjnion? on whose passions the meliorating 
effects of time appeared to have no influence ? Was 
it not, in short, he, on whom the spirit of rancorous 
animosity was never softened but by the uncondition- 
al submission and death of his enemy.’ And was not 
his destined victim beneath the same roof? A chill 
ran through the frame of Winnybrane as these reflec- 
tions arose in his mind ; the cqjd dew of perspiration 
stood in drops upon his brow ; leaning forward, and 
covering his face with his hands, as if to exclude from 
his view the distressing objects which his imagination 
presented before it, he waited, with intense anxiety, 
the dawn of day. In this state, we had nearly said 
a state of insensibility, Winnybrane remained for some 
length of time ; the agitation of mind he suffered had 
effected that extreme excitement which those who 
are possessed of quick sensibilities know to produce 
all the consequences of laborious mechanical exer- 
tion. He bade defiance, for near two hours, to those 
sensations of fatigue and lassitude to which nature 
now, in her turn, imperiously demanded a submission. 
He resisted an inclination to sleep until harassed by 
the perplexities of his situation, exhausted by his 
own vigilance, and wearied, even by his exertions 
to keep awake, he gradually and insensibly sunk in- 
to sleep. 

How long he remained in this situation, he knew 
not ; but as the night was far advanced, and the day 
had not yet dawned, it seemed probable that but a 
short time had elapsed ere he was aroused by a shrill 
whistle, long and loud, that appeared to issue from 
the interior ofthe Inn. Scarce doubting that it was 
the effect of his imagination, he started from his pos- 
ition and looked into the court yard below. All ap- 
peared there the same as he had left it. But in the 
distance the tramp of horses feet, and the rolling 
sound of carriage wheels were heard, as if rapidly ap- 
proaching the Inn, The next moment an echoing 
whistle from the outer wall rung through the court, 


tended by several armed horsemen. Winnybrane | 
rushed into the yard ; the outer door of the mansion | 
was already thrown open; lights appeared in the 
lower hall, and the carriage was hastily drawn up un- 
der the arch. The rapidity with which these events 
succeeded each other, as if by the effect of mag:c, 
scarce left to the bewildered senses of Wennybrang, | 
But, bewil- 
dered as they were, he could not be deceived in the 
| majestic form #hd dignified mien of onc whoin he 
| distinguished in the group which neared the all 
‘riage. Advancing under the protection of Goose- | 
| green, slightly. enveloped in her mantle, but appa- 
| rently equipt for a journey, she exhibited an appear- 
ance of confidence fatally at variance with a- true 
knowledge of her situation ; pondid the dark ruffian- 
ly figure of him who had drawn his cloak around 
him in disorder, shading his countenance, and retir- 
ing back from observation, as if awaiting his victim to 
ailvance, escape the keen eye of Winnybrane. He 
considered not whether he could avert the fate which 
now appeared in all its horrors to await his benefac- 
tress—insensible only to her desperate situation, he 
continued to move rapidly forward, when he fek him- 
self suddenly and violently seized from behind ; he 
turned and beheld the savage countenance of Max- 
well, the confidential attendant upon the stranger. 

“ Whither, so fast, my young master? (said he,) 
thou hadst but ahard pillow, to night, I ween, to be 
stirring abroad thus early.” 

** Stop me not for the love of heaven,” returned 
Winnybrane, scarce conscious of what he said, en- 
deavoring to allude the lion gripe of Maxwell ; but 
as well might he have essayed to escape the grasp of 
the King of terrors. He screamedin agony as he 
heard the crack of the whip and the clattering of 
the horses hoofs upon the pavement, denoting the 
impatience with which they were restrained by their 
master. 

* Beshrew me, but thou crowest loudly for a young 
rooster,” exclaimed Maxwell, regarding, with a calm 
indifference, the almost expiring pang of his victim, 
writhing under his grasp. 

‘At your peril,” said Winnybrane, striking his 
teeth quite through the wrist of the other, until the 
blood spouted into his eyes. 

“ Sayest thou as much to me? (returned Maxwell, 
coolly winding his fingers around the neck of Win- 
nybrane, and pressing them together until he grew 
black in the face.) By our lady, I have not watched 
thee this night with such vigilance—to let thee run 
loose on the spur ; no, no, my master, thou escapest 
not, thus easily, the penalty of thy observance.” 

At this moment, a long, smothered shriek from the 
carriage denoted, to the agonized feelings of Winny- 
brane, that all was over. 

** Fiend—villain—Kennethwaite !” he exclaimed, 
in despair. 

** Nay, then, (interrupted Maxwell,) I must stop 
thy croaking, my young raven.” The next moment 
the rapier of the attéfidant was thrust through the 
body of Winnybrane, who was immediately prostra- 
ted to the grcund. The roll of the carriage was 


| the consciousness of his own situation. 











scarce heard, as it dashe@down the pavement, and 
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LAWYER’S DECLARATION. 
Fee simple and a simple fee, 
And all the fees in -tail, 
Are nothing, when compar’d to thee, 
Thou best of fees, female. 





WHIMSICAL PUN. 

The late lamented and respected Mr. Todd, of Ac- 
ton, when the act was put in force for writing the 
owncr’s name, at length, on taxed carts, instead of 

Amos Todd, Acton—A Taxed Cart, 
caused the following to be inscribed : 
A most odd Act on a Taxed Curt. 


























; MARRIED, 

In this town, on Sunday evening, by Rev. Mr. 
Edes, Mr. Albert Field Dyer to Miss Amey Ann El- 
lis, only daughter of Mr. Cyrus Ellis. 

On Thursday evening, by Rev. Mr. Pickering, Mr. 
Christopher Vaughn, to Miss Ruby Ann Briggs, all 
of this town. 

In Pawtucket, Mr. Ebenezer Young Basset to Miss 
Saloma Ann Manchester. 


























DIED, 

In this town, on Monday last, of a lingering con- 
sumption, Mr. Henry Child, aged 25 years.—Modest 
and unassuming, his principal virtue was manifested 
in a **meek and quiet spirit.” A firm believer in 
the Abrahamic faith, he endured a long sickness, 
with ufcommon fortitude and resignation, ‘trusting 
in the living God, the Saviour of all men, specially 
of those that believe.” 

Remember thy Creator, God ; 

For him thy powers employ ; 

Make him thy fear, thy love, thy hope, 
Thy confidence and joy. x 

In Taunton, Mr. Elisha P. White, son of Mr. Benj. 
White, aged 21 years. 

In St. Augustine, 17th ult. Dr. Samuel Robinson, 
formerly of Attleborough, Mass. aged 43. 
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(7 New subscribers for the Lapres Museum can 
have the numbers from the commencement of the 
volume, at one doliar and fifty cents per annum, by 
paying the same within three months from the time 
of subscribing. 
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